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ABSTRACT 

This is the first statfewide study of the developient 
of education beyond the high school within the State 0ni'rersity and 
Connunity College System of Tennessee, established in Juiy 1972, it 
reflects the operation of the System from 1972*1975 and projections 
for a 5-^year period through 1980v The materials use'd to .develop this 
report were drawn from separate self-studies furnished fot this 
purpose by the six universities^ and 10 coMunity coljLeges of the 
System. The study 'addresses the current state of affairs in both the 
traditional and nontraditional collegiate forms of higher education 
and offers guidelines for revising and strengthening higher education . 
in the System. Information considered includes the following: < 
enrollment trends, student characteristics (age, full-time or 
part-time status) # faculty resources, faculty characteristics (rank, 
training# tenure) , faculty responsibilities^ educational 
opportuiiities provided the System, current research activities, 
public service and continuing education programs, physical 
facjLlities, and finan(bi,ial needs assessed according to three ' 
variables— number of students, an inflation factor, and program < 
detvelopment . (DC) 
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— gives the parameters of the Study 

■ ■ ■ ■ / . ■ . ■ ■■ ( 

— ddscribes the content of the Study\- 

-7 makes concluding remarks about the 
/ Study . 

. ./ .. . : ... .. GENERAL INFDRmTION 

• — furnishes broad scope of System 

institutions, especially descriptive 

of univ'ersi ties '.role - , 

• , ' ■ V : . ' " • 

•V 

STUDENTS . 

- - r 

— V'eports student enrollment data 

— points up student characteristics 

— describes the part-time student 

— discusses' the full-time student 

— acknowledges fole of counseling • 

— emphasizes importance of articulation 
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^ FACULTY RESOUPXES 

presents fiscal 1973-74 data 

v'eports status of faculty ranlf and 
professional training 

directs attention to the tenured 
faculty question 

mentions the three areas of faculty 
responsibility. . ' 

declares affirmative action position 
EDUCATIOMAL OPPORTUNITY^ . 

* 

cites examples of efforts to increase 
educational accessibility 

tells of educational opportunities in 
a community college , , " 

accounts the off-campus educational / 
'opportunities in university/commimity 
college joint centers . ' 

lists degree programs -in joint .centers 

describes university and community 
college instructional programs/ including 
listing of specific programs 



RESEAR 



defines research and applies the defi hit iofi • 
to coirmunity college and university research 

summarizes- examples 0/ research ^tivitios 
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PUBLIC-- SERVICE AND C0NTIMUIN6 EDUCATION 

— introduces the" concept of PS & CE 
(Public Service and Continuing 

' Education) 

• 

— ..makes known the institutional role 
. and scope in. PS & CE 

— reports on institutions PS & CE 
programs and activities 

— offers certain recommendations and 
" conclusions 



FINANCE 

— assesses future fYnancial needs of 
• the Sysfrem ' . 



PHYSICAL FACILITIES' 



— provides a general statement on 
facility needs 



• , SUMMARY 



restates purpose hf Study, noting 
particularly that it describe's role 
and scope and initiates. System-wide 
planning 
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■ * ■ - INTRODUCTION ' . . ' - 

The peneraUssembly of the State of Tennessee established the 
State University .and CoiiJnunity College System of Tennessee on July 1, 
1972. With the adoption of Chapfer 838 of the Acts of the a7th - 
Genera.! Assembly.' the Assembly del egate^the governance, management, 
"and control of the Statg University and Community College System of 
Tennessee to the State Board of Regents. This Boardi consisting of 
seventeen , (17)- members, is charged with the .follbwing responsibilities: 

1^ To employ a chief executive. oYflcer of the Sptem, ~ 

2. To seUct and employ presidents of the institutions. 

3. To conftrm the appointment of the admin-istrat'Jve, . 

• instructional , and other employees of the System. 

4. To prescribe curricula and other requirements for 
. diplomas and degrees. , .r„ , 

5 To approve the operating and- capital budgets of 
. the institutions and otherwise set policies [for 

'Yiscal affairs. • , ' 

6. ' To establish poliqies and regulations regarding 
camDUS life of the instituticyis including tut not 
1 iSitId to the conduct of stilts, stadent housing, 

• parking, and safety. ) 

7 ^ To assume general responsibility for the operation 

* of the institutions, delegating to the presidents 
of the institutions such powers and duties as are 
necessary and appropriate for the efficient 
Snist?*tion of the institutions and their programs. 
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8. To receive donations of money, securities, and 
property from any source on behalf of the 

"'institutions of the System. » 

9. To purchase land, ^subject to the terms and 
conditions of state regulations, to condemn 
land, and tp erect and equip buildings for the ^ 
institutions - subject to the terms arid cond"itions 
of legisflative appropriations. . 

• 10. ■ Tq be vested with title to property transferred ,from 

the State. Board of Educatfon and\to property donated ^ 
.or purchased isubsequent thereto. 

In accordance with the legislative charge, the State Board of 
l^egents was directed to appoint a Chancellor as chief executive ^ 
Officer of the System and to empower the Chancellor to perform all 
those duties prescribed by 'the Board. 

In pursuit of .its governance responsibilities, the State Boa^d 
of Regents has undertaken the development of this Study in 
cooperation with the System's six universities and" ten community 
colleges: . " ' 

• ■ 

Austin Peay State University, ClarksvilTe 

East Tennessee State University, Johnson City 

Memphis State IMiVersity, Memphis ' f ' 

Middle Tennessee State Urii^^rsity, Murfreesboro 

Tennessee State University, Ma^hvi lie 

Tennessee Technological University, Cookeville - ' 

Chattanooga State Technical Community College, 

Chattanooga ' ' T 

CI eveTand 'State Community C-ollege, Cleveland 
Columbia State tomnunity College, Columbia 
Dyersburg State Corriniunity College, Ryersburg •• 
Jackson State Community College, Jackson 
Motlow State Con;munity College, Tullahona 
Roane State Community CollQge, Harriman 
ShcTHiy State Con;;iunity College, Memphis - '.- 
Volunteer State Corr.nunity College, Gallatin 
Halters State Community College, Morristov/n ^ 
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* f' 

Purpose of the Study : The State University and Coiiuminity College 

■ • 

System became operational in the fall of' 1972 with the appointment of 
the mer^bers of the Board of Regents and the subsequent ^i<ppoint^lent of 
the. Chancel! or. The Spring 1973 Master Plan of the 'Tennessee Higher' 
'Edycatlon Conwiission acknowlcJgei the new SysteMj however, reany of the 
futuristic statements in the Plata werefcypfitul ated when the System ^ 
1nst-i{utions wera under the governance of the State Board of Education. 
For that reason, it was deteripined that the new system should perform 
a study that would identify the unique chafacteri sties and special 
needs of the sixteen System institutions. This Study, and ensuing 
educational plans to be described as a System Master Plan, will also 
assist the^Tminessee Higher Education Commission in the development ' 
of state-v/ide master plansVor Tennessee higher education. 

. The purpose of the Study, therefore, is twofold. -First, the Study 
sets forth the role and scope of the System by describing System 
institutions and their responsibilities in fulfilling System objectives 
Second, the Stud/serves as a basis for the initiation of a System- 
v/ide program of planning that .will result in the iifiplementation of 
specific, short-range institutional plans. These short-range plans . 
will serve" as basic information to be utilized in grafting a'^ystem- 
v/ide Master Plan for higher education. The short-range institutional-, 
plans wiVl include definite and quantitative goals and objectives, 
and will indicate activities and methods for accftrpl ishing the goals. 
The utilization of the short-range plans by college and university . 
administrators will assist in the improvemont of managerial skills 
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and will increase proficiency' 4n the. pei*fomance of the adminis^ative ^ 
task. Ifi addition, the short-range plan will a^ssist in the accounting 
of program effecUveness and in the fulfillment of institutional goal>. 

The first af the short-range plans for System institutions should 
be for the 1976-77 citademic year. Continued revisions and up-dating 
of the long-range master plan will be concurrent with the development . 
of the institutional short-range plans^. It is.also anticipated 
that development of this Study will assist the Tennessee Higher 
Education Conmission in its, efforts to revise its earlieV Master 
Plan entitled Higher Education for Tennessee's Future'. 

As emphasized in .the 1973 Tennessee Higher Education Commission 
Master ?lan', the process of planning must be a continuous one. This 
•study or any proposed Mastet:'pian should npt-be viewed as a rigid blueprint 
to remain unchanged fbr many years, but should l?e vfev^ed as a dynamic 
dfesign which will be altered to meet changing conditions. ... 
3 . ■ 

In the process of performing this Study, recognition is given to 

the fact that postsecondary education does not take place in isolation 
from society. The complex arrangement of education interacting with 
individuals and serving the purposes of both the individuals and society 
Is subject to a changing society's pressure and restraints. Acknowledging 
this broad responsibility the State Board of Regents, its staff, and 
representatives of the universities and community colleges formulated 
this Study to guide all concerned in developing educational decisi^)ns 
which affect the future of Tennessee. 
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Paramete^^-s of thg Study : Certain parame-ters are'necessarily 

established for the Study's design: ■ 

1 - The Study does not relate to the University ofij'Tennessee 
System and the private sectors of higher education 
* ^ . except as they directly affect or relate to the future 
or current status of the System or to one of the System 
institutions. 

2. The Study does not directly reflect the substantial amount 
of cooperative program planning that exists betv/een the 

University of Tennessee System and the State Board of / 
Regents. System. Thi s 'Study assumes f-utura. continued • ^ - 
cooperation and joint resolution of problems which 
^ .face higher education in Tennessee. 

3. The Study assumes the responsibilit^of the Tennessee 
Higher Education Commissi on 'and acknowledges the 

* accruecf benefits gained by Tennesseans through close 

coordination of the Commission*' s goals with those of 
the System*. . , ' >w ' 

4. The Study assumes' that the success of all stated objectives 
will require a comprehensive, system-wide approach to 

.-■•planning. .. ■ ' .. . ' '- ■ " „ ' . 

It -is y/ithia the context .of tSiese assumptions and with a coopsratrve 
spirit that this System-wide Study of the State Board, of Regents has been . 
undertaken. • 

Sc 9p;e of" the Study : The content of . this Study has as its focus an 
eight year period of time. It includes ^t lime since the System was 
, formed in 1972 and projects a five-year period througl^ 1980. The Study 
examines the System from the aspect of institutional activities as they 
apply to the role and scope of "the System institutions. The Study desafibes 
the students of the System and the eduoatioiial opportunities made avalTaMe 
to them. The instructional programs aW reviewed along with the faculties 

* responsible for those programs. A broadXgeneral description of the research 
activities .in System institutions is included in the Study as are activities' 

* in the' public service and continuing education programs. . 
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• The problem of finance and the concerns for fiscal pjanning are ^ 
treated in this eight year Study., And, closely related, the facilities 
and physical plants .are described in terms of broad general needs as 
they relate to .the iriStructional program. 

\ V 

The extent and effectiveness of articulation among programs and 
institutions, as well • as an affinpative action program were acknowledged 
and will be included in future short-range plans. 

The materials and" content used to 'develop this Study were drawn 

«j . ' ' . 

from separate self -studies furnished by System institutions for this 

purpose. In the interest of brevity, but with attention given to accurate 

reporting, summaries of institution reports were made when similarities of 

ideas became' apparent or where more complete treatment would result in 

unnecessary repetition. Often,. as .in the cases of projecting fut.ure pro- 

gram emphasis, exanples were selected from institutional reports which 

best reflected the System'^ broad and versatile offerings and which 

appeared most consistent with current demands. The inclusion, or the 

exclusions, of any specifics from. an institutional report has no 

significance as toVelative merit but represents a judgement of the 

overall impact of the material on a System-wide study. 

Conclusion : This is the first statewide study for ^the development 

of education' beyond high school within the State University and Community 

College System of Tenn&ssee. This Study will serve as a basis for the 

development of a System-wide Master Plan and/or a broad general guide 

from which\hort-range specific pl^nsj/ill be designed-the first such 

plan to be drawn for the )976 academic ^ear. .Additionally, the Study 

i 
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provides directions, for thb development of all aspects of postsecondary . 
p . education in the. System. The* Study addresses the current state of 

affairs in bot^ the traditional and nontraditional collegiate forms of 
^ higher education and offers guidelines for revising and .strengthening 
' highar education in the Syst^em. ^ " " 

-o ■ The Study acknowledges that this proposal comes at a time when . 
resources are limited, when the State, its citigens. and its businesses- 

* * ^' ^ 

. and industries face fiscal constraints. .For many of the Institutions 
•of the System it is a time when the maintenance of current program 

levels seemsOess than optimistic; expanding or initiating other pro-, 

grains seems improbable, this is especially true in high-cost' 
, paraprofessional and technical programs. Yet. such conditions only. 

place additional demands on ^he long-range, planning process and on the 
. utilization of siiecific short-range plans for the improvement of 

managefial skills and proftciencies in the performance of administrative 

tasks. ^ ' . 
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^- . GENERAL IMFORMATIOf* • • . ; 

'"Tha sixteen- institutions tire State University and CoSiitiunity 
Coll eg (B System of Tennessee include six uniyersitids and ten community 
colleges. The. universities evolvecl from normal schools, area schools, 
and land grant ins-titatipnal origin; the community colleges emerged, 
from legislative actioQ.in the mid 1960's. 

System Universities ; The Six universities are strategically 
.located throughout the state and are- currently offering educational 
sjervices to a broad spectrum of the state's citizens* As components ^ 
of a- total system, these institutions provide a comprehensive program 
of instruction which includes approximately 330 baccaV^iureate levql 
majors, 172 master's, and 15 majors on the doctoral, level. In addition 
to these traditional university programs, two of the System's . 
in^itutions provide unique professional training. Memphis State 
University offers a program in 'Taw and East Tennessee State University' 
is developing a program in medicine, ^ 

Of the six universities, three have certain responsibilities 
that are statcvride in nature. Memphis State University' is the 
most comprehensive. This University offers programs ranging 
from the associate degree level through the doctoral level and 
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serves students from virtuanyevfery county in the state of 
Tennessee. * the enronment of Memphis "State University exceeds 
21,000, of vvhich 4/529 are graduate level students. An 
identifyi^ig characteristic bf the comprehensive.univers'ity ist 
the presence of viable advanced graduate and professional , 
progranis. Memphis State University has such programs and confers 
both thS Ph.D. and Ed.D. degrees. 

f 

I. 

Tennessee State University serves the stat^ of Tennessee 
with a state-wide agriculture and extension program. This 
extensipn program, growing out of the black land-grant college 
traditior^ and responsibility, serves the state and offers a broad 
range of baccalaureate and graduate degree programs. The 
Tennessee State University extension service is provided, 
to a- large extent, through federal land-grant legislation and 
through other federal legislative acts which support and -extend 
land-grant educational opportunities. 

Another System university, Tennessee Technological University, 
provides ji large number of the traditional baccalaureate and graduat 
programs of instruction but excels in one area in particular. The 
engineering programs ajt both the undergraduate and graduate level 
offer an appeal to students statewide and to a significant number 
of students from other states. Several foreign countries are 
represented in the engineering student body. Because of the broad 
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range of statev/ide engineering services, Tennessee Tech is 

* • 
considered to be a statewide university -in this important area 

.' s - ' 

o'f study. V ^ ' ' . 

• * ' t , . ■ . • 

/ ' 

Even though the six System universities' comprise a state- 
wide netv/ork of comprehensive university level education, each 
institution in itself does not necessarily represent a comprehensiv 
Institution. Each of the six institutions retain^s a distinct 
identity and complements the others to form a comprehensive System 
of universities serving the state of Tennessee. 

The community colleges v/ere designed as commuter institutions 
and v/ere to serve students v/ith three ba^ic programs: the transfer 
program; the career/vocational educatipn program; and the adult/ 
continuing education program.. / . 

Just as each university has a unique identity, so does each 
community college. Their programming is largely a response to 
the demands of their community and the kinds of students served. 

During the past ten years. System universities and community 
colleges have expanded in the areas of both basic and 'applied 
research. System institutions have similarly developed extensive 
public and community service programs. , The community colleges have 
extended their curriculum to include new career programs and have 
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Chattanooga State Community Collefje is charged v/ith retjional* respon- 
aibilities to offer scientific occupational programs and engineering ' 
technician training. *s • ' » 

* Emphasis in the community colleges has been on teaching, especially 
on techniques and melthodology designed to accomodate -the unique student 
characteristics usually associated with the community college; on 
applied research, aimed at localized questions with special attention 
given to Immediate concerns of the community and the institution 
Itself i and on community -service tailored after the needs of the 
colleger's patrons and client groups with in the limits of staff and 
In iin area perceived by the institution as its community. 

A Total System : During the past teh ye^rs. System univjcrsi ties 

and" commuitity colleges have expanded in the areas of both basic and ' 

, ■ . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■' 

applied research. System institutions have similarly developed 

extensive public and commynity service programs. The comnumty cilleges 

have extended 'their curriculun' to include new career programs and have 

incorporated applied research^activities in their public service 

units. The total System objective has. been to present a. unified 

program of effective and efficient services delivered geographically 

across the state. — 



IG 
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^ -STUDENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATIOtJ 

Much attention has been given to the declining birth rate ' ' 
and the resultant university enrolls Mationany,^or . . 

example, student enrcil Iments are beginning to stabilize. 

Student Enrol lnient'4n , System Institutions : Enrol Imertt- in the 
Institutions of the State University and Conmiunity College, System. of 
Tennessee during the 1974-75 , academic yeiir varied, encouragingly, from 
the national norm. Some states continue to experience small" rates of 

'.growth in student enrollment, others are experiencing' a- small rate of 
decli-ne in student enrollments. However, during the decade 1964-1974,, 

'enrollments in the public coTleges jand universities In Tennessee 

r ' ■ ■ " . ' . . ■ ~ i ' ' 

Increased approximately .38 percent from 87,000 to 120,000. 

In the six System universities, .student enrollments have continued 
to increase during the first part of , the 1970's. Though individual 
institutions may have experienced a decrease in enrollment during a 
time from the ^11 of 1973 to the fall of 1974, the overall enrollment 
change for System universities has been an increase of approximately 
three |t|rcent jer year. -Headcoun^t Enrollment (Table 1.) in System . 
unive&ities is projected to continue ah increase through 1980. . . 
More specifically, gfven the headcdunt enrollment of the total System 
universities in the fall of 1974 of 56,057, it is projected that by 
1980, the enrollment will increase to 64,000 students (by .headcount). 
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Especially. can the enrollments be expected to increase in both the 
universities and the copnunityjCol,leges in the inetropolitan areas-, as 
evidenced by. ins ti tut i oils in tie, Chattanooga , Kenp.Ms, and Mashville 
ireas. These rapidly growing cities vrill continue to inalte service 
deinands on institutions of higher education. The grcv/th rate of:'Rcare_. 
State Community Coll ege particul arly -demonstrates how nearness to a / 
growing metropolitan area such as Knoxville can influence enrollment. 
•Short-term educational plans and services will of necessity take ^ 
into accouTit these enrollment trends.^ i- . ' ' > 

student Characteri stics ;^The traditional higher education student 
stereotyped in the literature as eighteen to twe?ity-two years of age 
and who attends college-on a ful Vtime. day basis is changing \ 
throughout Tennessee.institutions. The average age of students has. 
increased, and many attend institutions ona part-time basis. A substantial 
number Tennessee students work and study at the same time. This is not 
to suggest that there are no longer the traditional students oa Tennessee . 
campuses but rather that the proportion of those students who fit 

traditionally defined characteristics is reduced. 



• It seems likely that the number of 18-24-year old students enrolled 
in. State Board of Regents institutions will continue to increase through 
. 1580 but that the student ratioS will change. Thus, the percentage of 
. the tota] student' enrollment represented by this age grbup will slowly 
decline. This trend i^ supported by the increase in the average age 
of college Students in Tennessee. 
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. • TABLE OflE 

•ACTUAL AND PROJECTED STUDENT HEAOCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
*BY INSTITUTION BY YEARv 



Institution 



I 

Actual 

1973 ' 
Headcount 



Actual 
1974* 
Hbadcount 



Perqent 
Change 



Projected Projected 

-197Ss Percent 1980 Percent 
Headcount Chjange Headcount Change 



APSli 


4,111 


3,918 


(4.68) 


4,150 


5.92 


4,950 


19.20 


ETSU 


9,291 


■ '9,050 


(2.59)- 


9,100 


0.55 


9,700 


6.60 


i^sii . 


■ 19,934 ' 


21,345 


7.08 


22,150 ' 


3.77 


24,1 OOvJ 


8.80 


krsu 


9,660 


10,119 


„ 4.75 


10,600 


1 4.75 


11,650 


1 9.91 


TSU 


P 4,443 


' 4. 709 


6. "00 


4 ,850 


2.99 


6,150 


26.80 




1 6,886 


6,895 


• 0.13 


7,050 


2.25 


7,450 


5.67 
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Total 
Univ. 



:STCC 

:lscc 
:oscc 

)SCC 
JSCC 

t^scc 
iscc 

JSCC ' 

ivscc. 

MSCC 

Total 
C;C. 

Total 
SBR 



54,325 ,56,037 3.15 



1,373 
2,444 
1,278 

899 
1,711 
1,017 

923 
2,199 
1,341 
1,710 

14,895 
69,220 



2,245 
2,576 
1 ,366 
1,046 
1,832 
980 
1,4/4 
3,287 
1,667 
1^,927 



63.51 
5.40 
7.20 
16.35 
7,07 
j3.64) 
59.70 - 
49.48 
24.31 
12.69 



18,400 23.53 



74,437 7.54 



57,900 

2,900 
*2,650 
1 ,450 : 
1,200 
2,000 
1,000 
i ,750 
4,650 
1 ,950 
2,200 

20,750 
78,650 



3.32 64,000 10.54' 



29.18 1 


5,500 


89.66 


2.87 ■ 


3,450 


30.19 




/ 2,150 


48.28 


14.72 


1 ,750 


45.83 


9.T7 


2,700 


35.00 


■ 10.13 


•1 ,700 ' 


70.00 


18.72 


3,500 ' 


100. oa 


.41.47 


9,250 


98.93 


16.98 


3,300 


69.23 


14.17 


3,6^ . 


65.91 


1 ■'2.77 


36,950 


78.07 


5.66 


100,950 


28.35 



■• t , . IS ■ . 

Previously* most students attending college were under 25 years age, 
but this has changed'-during the past yea/s. "Now over a third '("33.5%) of the 
students at the sixteen System institutions are" over 25 years old: half of 
this group, are between 25 and- 30, and the other half are over 30 year^ of age. 

■ ■ The average age of comraunity college students has been increasing" 
each year for the past five years and is slightly over tv;enty-six years. In^ 
the fall of 1974, fbny-seven percent of the total students enrol ledj^n the 
ten community colleges were over twenty-four years of age. Approximately 
one-fourth (24%) of the students enrolled were over thirty years of age. 

Part-Time Student Enrollment : Part-time student enrollments 
have increased with the advent of adult, continuing education programs 
fn the community colleges and universities. In fact, total headcount 
enrollment rose 3p% at off -campus centers. ^ 

Part-tlme^students are those carrying less than 12 hours of Course 
worR. Currently, thirty-six percent of the System students are, 
considered part- time. In 1972, twenty-nine percent of the total 
enrollment was part-time students. Although the degree credit enrollment 
b?ised on credit hours increased only six percent over last year, the • 
^art-time enrollment showed a twenty-nine percent increase over 1972. 
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Students are attending college more on a part-time ba^ is than 

I? 

'ever before and will continue to do so through the next de'cade. 
.•Colleges and^nlversi ties are sensitive to the need^ of their ■ 
conmuntifres and are placing higher priorlV on continuing education 
"and life-long learning. *. ' ^ • * 

' Fun -Time Enrollment ; Full-time eouate* (FTE) student 'enrollment , 
for System institutions during the fall term of 1971 was 58,928. j 
.As compared to the FTE fall 1973 enrollment of B5, 847, this represents 
.. an increase of 3,081 FTE students or 5. 5X.* .t " . 

- " — ■ ' 1 . . . . 

Tennessee Higher Education Commission data in Table Two irfdicate ' 
the full"- time-equivalent enrollments for the institutions of the 
System showi/ig. actual for 1974 and projected for 1975 and 1980. 
A comparison of the rate of enrollment "increases in headcount with 
the enrollment increases in full-time-equivalent students reveals 
that the FTE count isuiflt increasing as rapidly as the headcount 
enrollment. This ts true at both the universities and at the community 
colleges. The headcount enrollment of elll .System institutions is 
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* The FTE enrollment is determined by dividing undergraduate student 
credit hours by 15 and graduate student credit hours by 12. Fifteen 
and tv/elve credit hours are considered as full student workloads 
for undergraduate and. graduate students, respectively. 
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TABLE TWO 

ACTUAL AMD PROJECTED FULL-TIME-EQUIVALEHT 
j EHROLLMEMT BY INSTITUTION BY YEAR 



• 

Institutioh 


■ - - , 

/fctual Perce<}t 
' 1974 ' Change 
FTE From '73 

.V 


Projected 

1975 
, FTE ^ 


percent 
Change 
From v4 


Projected 

1 yoU 

FTE 


'Percent 
unange 
From v5 


APSU 


< 

'3.299 ' 


(0.8) 


3,475 1 


S.3 


^4.150 


19.4 




7,717 


(2.9) 


7.,750 


. -0.4 


8.400 


8.4 


^ licit' * 


16,095 


4.9 


16.550 .1 


2.8 . 


- 18.000 


8.8 


HT5U 


8,938 


3.6 


9.275 1 

A 1 


3.8 


10.450 < 


12.7 


f 

TSU 


4,347 


7.9 


A ^ino 1 


3i5 


5.650 


25.6 


TTU ■ 


- 6,027. 


(0.9) 


fi n^n 1 


0 4 

\ 


6.450 


6.6 

■ 


Total 
Univ. ' 


46,423 


2.3 


47,600 


2.5 


53.100 


11.6 ' 


CSTCC 


1 ,373 




1 ,775 


29.3 


3,300 


85.9 


CLSCC 






. 1,750 

* 


3.4 


2.150 


22.9 


COSCQ 


970 


7.4 


1 ,025 


1 5.7 


1.350 


31.7 


OSCC 


645 


5.0 


675 


■ 4.7 


950 


40.7 


. JSCC 


1,125 


4.0 


1,175. 


4.4 


l.,55p 


31.^ 


i-lSCC 


709 


; (3.9) 


725 


2.3 


950 


31.0 


RSCC 


997 


36.8 


1.175 


17.9 


2.250 


91.5 


SSCC 


2,300 


48.2 




1 "^7 0 


B.6OO 


74.6 


VSCC 


1,190 


11.5- 


1 .300 


9.2 


2,000 


53.9 


WSCC 


1,250 


10.6 


1.400 


12.0 


2,250 


60.7 


Total 

ex. 


12,252 


19.'4 


14.150' 


15.5 


22,250 


57.2 


To'tal 
SBR 

^ 


58,675 


5.5 


61 ,750 

1 „ ,» .11 .1 - 


1 5.2 


75,350 , 


22.0 

t 
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expectedvto increase at the rate of 28.35 percent froniJ975 until 1980. 
.During thl^s same period the full-tirae-equivcilent enrollment of^all 
institutions of the System is expected to increase. only 22.0 percent. 

Student Counseling : As the charactervJtics^of the stud e:^ 

* ' • • 

population continue to change, aijd- as institutional program 
opportunities continue to broaden and vary, increased r,espons'ibil ity 
is placed on the faculties and staffs to provide the counseling 
necessary fqr students to receive maximum benefits from their 
educatit)nal experiences. Guidance and counseling services are closely 



related to System-v/ide erforts to improve programs and curricular. 
offerings. Such services assist in effective utilization of institutional 
.services- and aid in gaining the most efficiency from program offerings. 

_ The guidance and coOnsellng responsibilities of institutions 
include a consideration of the needs and ambitions of individual students, 
hov/ they see themselves, and hov/ they relate to society. The students 
need individual advice in the selection pf programs, in identifying 
suitable career objectives, and in achieving adequate placement in a 
career. The fulfillment of these needs is critical to the attainment 
of the primary objective of higher education. 

New student populations, especially the adult learner returning 
to the institution for nev/ or neglected educational services, are making 
counseling demands on higher education that are nev7 to the profession. 
Special training and special types of services will be required to . 
serve this new student. The entire concept of student services and 
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.cademic suppoH ^rogra.s will be' considered in light of the chanolng 
composition of the higher education student body.- 

' * Systerif Institutions recognize the Importance of student oriented 
counsel-lng services as^necessafy ingredient of the student's ^otal . 
program. Personal problems, work related problems, and personal . 
disorientation are becoming more prevalent In our complex soclel^r. 
System institutions now provide a comprehensive program of student 
assistance, but new and more complex higher* educational program delivery 
systems amTte^hnlques will require that future planning include 
regular up-dating of these services. Therefore, improved Tnethods of- . 
advising and counseling will be^ Incorporated in any student services 
program incTuded^ln short-range System plans. ^ ^ 

A^iycinat^ With the expansion of the community college In the , 
state of Tennessee has come the need for articulation of academic 
courses and programs. Though some progress has been made by a state- 
wide steering committee on articulation In ,the areas^of business, 
history, and education, additional efforts are needed both on a system 
level and a statevnde level. Students wishing^ to transfer from one 
institution of the System to another should mt experience an unreasonable 
loss of credit or time 1n pursuing similar programs. In order to insure 
the most efficient transfer of credit between Kfetltutlons of the System, 
it is necessary for System 'institutions to develop a general agreement of 
articulation which may then become policy for the System. As a part of 
this gene#l agreement, institutions Will develop and print a master 
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-course equivalency matri)( which will be used 'Sy aYl institutions W 
advising purposes. This course equivalency matrix will indicate ' 
specifically which courses will be transferable as. meeting graduation 
requirements at System institutions. 

The basicj)roblems bf articulation between the cornmunvty colleges'of 
the State and the universities f^ll into three categories. First, there 
fs an apparent need for clearer understanding and acceptance of~the 
distinction in rple, scope, and philosophy of the coimiunity colleges and 
the universities. Second, there is a lack ot practical and meaningful 
communications 'between the community college and university faculties 
in the disciplinary areas. Deciding which courses are equivalent at 
several of the institutions can. only be accomplished through meaningful 
communications between faculties. Finally, tfie lack of a formal procedure 
for implementing an.^ articulation program throughout Tennessee inhibits the 
orderly transfer of credits from one institution to another. 

The first of these three categories will, be clarifiedA/ith the 
publication of this Study for ,the State University and Community College 
System of Tennessee. Interwoven thrK)ughout this document are role and 
scope statements which delineate the distinctive differences df the 
universities and the community. colleges. The other problems will bt 
addressed by a System-wide articulation comnnttee that has recently been 
formed. 
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FACULTY RESOURCES 

There were more fu 1.1 -time faculty members -in the State 
University and Community College .System of Tennessee ' . 
- institutions during fiscal year 1973-^4 than there were the . - ^ 
previous yeefr. The greatest increase, in both percentage ' ^ 

qfjncrease and in numbers, was in the communi.ty colleges. ^ 

"The faculty increases were the result of program development . . , 

■ 

and expansion and, in the case of the conimunitX^^Ol leges, increases 
were primarily the result of enrollment expansion. During the 
previous year (fiscal year 1973-74) the community colleges .increased 
their full-time faculties by 13.8!< over the previous year (from 472 
faculty nembers to 537, or a total of 65 additional faculty)/ The 
universities increased their* full -time faculties by nearly three 

« 

percent in fiscal 1973-74 above the previous year (2.9?i, an increase 

of 63 faculty members). The combined faculty increase for all 

System institutions for fiscal year 1973-74 above 1972-:73 was 128 

faculty members, or an overall five percent System increc^e. . 

. " . 

Faculty Rank ; Faculty rank changes reflected the additional . 

personnel entering the §ystem during tW 1973-74 fiscal year as well 

as orderly promotions within the existing faculty. The rank of 

professor, for j(istance, increa.sed in both numbers ahd percentage 

during fiscal 1973-74 over fiscal 1972-73, as did the other fifcultrrank 
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' Total increases in number of Professors I5» or Z% 

Total increases in number of Associate Professors; 41. or 7% 

Total increases Tn number of Assistant Professors: 19, or 31 

Total increases /n rrmh^r of Ipstructors ; 19, or Z% 

. Faculty traintnci : Forty-one percent of the System faculties 
have' the earned Doctorate. An additional seventeen percajit have ' ^ 
worked beyond a master's degree. These net figures reflect a 
sfstem dedicated to the concept of maintaining an updated professional 
staff. The System will continue to encourage institutional eff orts - 
to upgrade the professional anfTlts^emic training of faculty members 
through boUi conv»n1^o|ial and formal educational pursuits and^^ough 
innovative and specially planned professional growth experiences. 
As faculties continue the estaSlished patterns tffac^ui ring more / 
and greater degree credentials, and as aercentages of tenured faculty 
increase, planned programs for the purpose of professional grov/th 
will be necessary to' assure continu^ed faculty development. 

Faculty Tenure : Upgrading becomes increasingly important as 
faculties tend to stabilize and mobility becomes less prevalent. 
Studies are underway to determine the effects on the instructional 
prograril, if any, of a faculty with a disproportionately high per- 
centage of tenure. With. the supply of academically qualified faculty 
overrunning the demand, it is inevitable that more faculty will tend 
to make a teaching career at an institution. It is conceivable to 
assume that some of the universities, and m^re likely, the" community 
cql leges, w>ll experience a high percentage of tenured and high 
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ranking faculties by the beginhirt) of the 1980' s. Study Will 
• need' to be given to the impact of these possibil ities on the 
flexibility of instructional faculties' goals and responsibilities 
and -on the. possible effects of a highly tenured faculty on instruc- 
ttonal costs: ScHje states have riiodified temire laws and promotion 
policies in the hope to preserve the flexibility of the instructional 
-programs. • . ' . ' 

- * ''V • • * - ' ■ . 

The Three Areas of Faculty Responsibility ;. Recently adopted 
guidelines for faculty promotion and tenure in System institutions 
have established goals and clarified the relative importance of the 
three areas of faculty responsibility. Teaching, service, and - 
research are' treated to some extent in other parts of this document, 
but the Promotion and Tenure Guidelines speak specifically to their 
importance and represent the Systein views that will be supported during 
the coming planning years. 

X ■ • • 

\ 

Regardless of the anxious moments that naturally accompany 
issues as personally important and professionally significant as 
guidelines affecting promotion and tenure, the System will continue 
in the assumption that the goals of faculty throughout each of the 
sixteen System colleges and universities are not unlike institutional, 
goats. Programs and activities which encourage experiments in the 
use of new teaching techniques will be strengthened over the coming 
five year period. Activities ^that advance ways of promoting student 
self-learning will be encouraged and supported. Experimentation, 
using the proven techniques of applied research will be advocated 
and assisted. . 
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System Institutions will be expected to iijclude in their short- 
range plans any recommendations or practices which will enhance the 
productivity of the -faculty and the effectiveness of student learning, , ; 

ftffirrnat ive Action ; Professional growth and improved employment 
opportunities for faculty, staff and administrator are considerations 
assumed to the aspiration of all System employeST The federal Affirmative 
Action' regulations are required of over 80^ of the colleges and 
universities in the United States who participate in federally sponsored 
prcS-am opportunities. The guidelines and institutional requirements > 
are explicit. They leave no doubt that a|# iTistitutional personnel will 
receive" opporti^^ies- to fulfill personal aspirations on an equitable - . 
basis and in direct relationship to individual abilities and qualifications. 
Tliese Affirmative Action guidelines direct institutional and System 
personnel activities from pre-employment procedures to every facet of 
' employee benefits, especially in such matters of salary, promotion and 
retention. ♦ . 

The federal regulations for /Affirmative Action require an institutional 
planind furnish detailed information for designing and implementing 
plan'. The regulations offer extensive guidance in the operational phase 
of the plan 'and in potential concerns that might arise as a result 
Of the plan. Ample advice is available in federal resolirce documents ' 
and related information to implement an Affirmative Action Plan./ 
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All System institutions have drafted such a pj^n as required^ 
by the guidelines for Affirmative Action. EachHhstituti6n has 
designated a responsible* employee to administer the plan. The • 
central office of the System has taken similar steps; The effect of ; 
tMs long-range plan on Affirmative Action in the. State University and 
Community College System of Tennessee will be to reaffirm. the governing 
board's commitment to Affirmative Action and to include in all planning 
documents a program that will reflect an institutional commitment to 
these personnel practices. 
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EDUCATIOrfAL OPPORTUrilTIES 

To provide appropriate educational ppportumties for an expanding 
student body, the State Univ^rstfy and Community College System of 
Tennessee has supported the <:oncept that an institution of higher 
educatiOTi should be within reasonable dfetante to every Tennessean. 
Educational' opportunities have been further expanded through the modificati 
of existing delivery systems from those of the 'highly traditional' degree 
programs to those of public oriented delivery systems designed to meet 
tf^e learners J needs. A number of significant changes in emphasis may be 
cited as examples of effort's to -increase accessibility of educational .. 
opportunity. Some of these are: - 

T. Chattanooga State Technical Institute changed to a 
community college. A number of^new and diversified 
• programs of technical and general education are offered. 

2. -A more liberal admissions policy has been established 

throughout the System. 

3. Articulation agreements are being developed among 
System institutions to facilitate the transfer of 
students. - 

4. During the 1973-7^ fiscal' year,' off-campus instruction, 
having been fully established as a part of the reqular 
instructional prograns was established as a regular part 
of the individual* instructional load at many System 
institutions. Decree credit and non-credit activities 
v/ere offered at various locations by System institutions. 



5. ' Two System institutions, Middle Tennessee State University 
and East Tennessee State University, offered graduate 
programs on the Academic Common il/rket during the 1973-74 
' acadenic yeaV", in cooperation wi^ the Southern Regional 
- Educatioa Board.* M 

The availability of educational opportunities and' the develop- 
ment of an effective delivery system for postsecondary education 
is useful only if it is accessible. One of the System's primary 
goals, therefore, is the eventual elimination of the geographic, 
academic financial and motivational barriers to educational access. 

Geographic access will be improved as Board recommendations for . / 
the strengthening of programs on all campuses are implemented. While 
available resources will not permit the-development of all programs - 
in all communities, « student should be able to pursue at least the 
first two years of some baccalaureate curriculum in each region of the 
state. Occupational education and most arts and sciences programs should 
'cohtinue to be available on a regional basis. In some cases, arrangements 
to assure wide availability of programs in the^rts and scienoes,^^, 
occupational and professional programs will involve contractual agreements 
among institutions. Additional programs which are not economically feasible 
on a regional basis, but which meet statewide needs and interests, should 
be available at convenient locations. Geographic access and^ educational 

* The Academic Common Market is, in effect, an interstate graduate 
student exchange program founded upon regional cooperation in 
Southern higher education for the purpose of sharing academic ^ 
programs. The Common Market is intended to broaden educational 
opp'ortunities by making available to students, at a reasonable 
cos.t, various programs not offered it\ their home states. 
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opportunity will be further iinproved4s the impact of individual 
institutional continuing education programs develop into a comprehensive 
state-wide delivery network extending the borders of the institutions 
•into every Tennessee c<)minunity. 

Educational Opportunities in System Community Colleges : The 
community colleges 'of the System have traditionally held as their 
role and scope the objective of pi;oviding educational opportunity to 
anyone beyond high school v/iiV seeks personal improvement. The . 
colleges operate with an "open\door" admissions policy and proce- 
dure which virtually guarantee admission under .one of the many stud^t 
Classifications, depending on the person^s educational objective. 

The purpose of a community college, is to provide aij educational 
framework by which individuals might find self-realization of their 
potential through higher education. A community college, therefore, 
accepts each student as a worthy individual with unique abilities and 
capacities,, and endeavors to provide the opportunity by which each 
individual will develop and mature toward the realization of his 
potential. ■ 

In-order to provide this educational framework for all citizens, 
community colleges offer a broad spectrum of educational experiences 
to many different student clientele. Such clientele may include 
students who prefer the small college environment; students who 
prefer to take their first two years of a four-year college program 
In a college nearer their home (students with limited financial 
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resources or who work part-time may econonize in tine and r^ney by 
attending a nearby coraiunity college when a university is located 
beyond commuter driving distance) j ' students whose' personal needs ^ 
and desjres are in the technicail and specialized semi-professional 
occupational prograws characteristic of the qcmawni ty colle^ei 
students motiva ted. toward a two-year degree rather than the baccalaureate 
degree; and students who may often require training that has been I 
highly localized and directed tov/ard a specific conrounity idgitified 
ne-ed. In addition, community colleges offer educationaT opportunity 
for those. students vJho did not fully recognize the -value of an education 
in high school and left without gaining the traditional preparation 

IF 

foi* a college education. 

Tennessee's public community colleges have experienced rapid growth 
in enrollments since the establishment of the community college system 
in 1965. In their first term of operation, three new community colleges • 
(Jackson State^. Community College, Columbia State Community College, and 
Cleveland State Community College) enrolled approximately 1,720 individuals 
In the fall of 1974, the enrollment of the ten existing community colleges 
of the "System totaled 18,405. Current projections, indicate that the 
enrollment of the ten community colleges by 1 §80 .will be 36,950,'an 
Increase of 102 percent in a six-year period. 

Conmunity colleges are strategically located throughout the state. 
They offer educational services to an increasing number of the non- 
traditional college students. In most instances, Tennessee students 
are able to comuErto a community college canpus for either part-time 
or full-time study. 
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At the present time, however, there ttre a number of counties 
and populated geographic areas that are not served with, community 
college types of educational^ programming. It is vital to the future 
of Tennessee^ hi glier education that institutions 'of the System work 
cooperatively on a program- by-program basis. The over-riding goal 

jjRist be to serve all the educational needs of the state v/i thou t . ' . 

' ■ * * ' ." ■ 

i^cpard to artifically and arbitrarily contrived boundaries. ^ 

The traditional thirty-mile limitation*, for example, will' be 
examined v/ith an objective of improving the efficiency and effectiveness 
of the uses of institutional resources and to assure services to . 

convnunities v/ith overburdened educational needs. 

* * ■ 

/ Of equal importance are the capabilities of community college 
expertise to^ffectively expand an existing program to outlying areas^ 
vrith minimum expense. Coordinated expansion of programs often results 
in program and fiscal efficiency tjiat defies outmoded time and space 
limitations. - 

' / 

In geographic areas where community college services and rducatianal 
programs are not now readily available (examples are found in West 
Tennessee and in the Knoxville and Nashville metropTolitan areas), 
studies will be made^as to feasible alternatives for meeting educational 



The State Board of Education's policy on limiting programs or 
courses to a distance of no closer than thirty miles from another 
institution was intendeVto avoid the chance of duplication and 
was established prior to the formation of the state-wide System , 
under the governance of the State Board of Regents. 
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needs. One alternative for serving these areas is to determine the 
most appropriate educational resource available to the area without 
regard to either the territorial limitations or the institutional . 
classifications It is not 

unlikely that conwuntty educational needs, determined to be comwnity 
college level and spee-ialization. can be met under some circumstances 
by a coordinated delivery system utilizing expertise and resources 
from both a copunity college and a university. 

■7 

When/both the services and resources of a community college and 
a four year institution are readily accessibXe. the community college 
will be given degree granting priority in those cases involving the ,. 
assoc,iate degree leyel of services. Where both System institutions 
have program delivery potential and resources'and the educational 
needf warrants it, the coirrjnity college and the four year institution 
will enter into an agreement to jointly serve the .community With the ' 
community college awarding the degree. ' 

No community wiirbe denied community college services and education 

^^^^ 

in those instances in which sy^h community college expertise or service 
fs not available. If, in the judgement of the State Board of Regents, 
a four-year institution can extend the needed services to the community, 
ai® such services maintain the .integrity of the institution's role and 
scope, then that four-year institution will be asked to perform the 
service. * . 
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A second alternative for meeting increased community college 
educational needs, in addition to expanded services of present institution-, 
is additional facilities. Other areas will be studied for the purpose of \ 
detennining the need for new geographic locations for community colleges . 
in Tennessee. Determination of location are pursuant to educational 
•feasibility and fiscal considerations but, of particular concern are 
tvK) metropolitan areas and parts of West Tennessee. The Nashville and 
Knoxville metropolitan areas currently indicates a geographic need for 
community college services. 

Community College Instructional Programs : The community colleges 
of the State University ^nd Community College System of Tennessee offer 
the Associate of Arts and the Associate of Science* tran^ffer degrees with 
major emphasis in curricula designed to place the student at the junior 
level in a senior institution. Thete degrees are carefully planned to , ^ . 
expedite a smooth transition for students into a baccalaureate program. 
*The educational quality of such degree programs offered by the community 
college is insured by the continuing evaluation of academic affairs by 
standards committees at each institution. These committees are composed 
of the Dean of Instruction and a number of teaching, advising, and resource 
faculty employed at the institution. These committees encourage faculty to 
assess and evaluate, on a regular basis, the total instructional program in 
light of the educational objectives of the institution. They also 
work vn*th individi^als and groups of faculty within disciplines to 
maintain and upgrade instructional standards of the various transfer 
programs. When problems arise with course transfer among or between 
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the community colleges and the universities, these comniittees become 
Involved in finding solutions to those problems. 

The academic committees are also responsible for the evaluation 
and approval, at the institutional level, of new courses and new 
programs proposed by representatives of the various divisions. They 
serve to screen academic proposals and make recommendations. 

Closely related to the maintenance of quality instructional 
programs at the community colleges of the System. is the emphasis which 
these institutions place on teaching . Teaching is the primary respon-. 
Sibil ity of all faculty at the community colleges. Class sizes are 
planned so that the learning process may take place in the most 
el^editious manner. Faculty are encouraged to be innovative in 
classroom instruction and, in some laboratory situations, to encourage 
students to continue through the course at their own pace. A number 
of the institutions are utilizing humanities grants in attempting to 
develop a more innovative approach to the> teaching of humanities. 
Walters State Community College is exploring the idea of using an 
interdisciplinary approach. Volunteer State Community College is 
studying the possibility of finding new ways of delWering humanities 
to rural communities. 

Teaching in the community colleges is directed more toward the 
needs of the students since students are more heterogeneous in their 
educational experiences than those which attend the universities. 
Community colleges hive found that many students , need additional general 
education instruction at the pre-col lege level in order to achieve 
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1 a level of cornpetency which will assist them in being successful 

in their college-level experience. Community colleges have been compelled 
to expand the role of .their institutions in order to provide extensive 
developmental programs in the language arts and communications, mathematics, 
and the sciences. These programs are essential' to the total college 
program although 'the institutions have received little or no financial 
support marked speciftcally for the purpose of providing remedial 
education to students who have come to college unprepared for college 
level instruction. Current estimates indicate that comnunity^bo^eges 
would need an additional five percent (5%) of their state appropriate^ 
to adequately finance developmental programs for students who need such 
Instructional services. In the past, institutions have tended to allocate 
revenues to these developmental programs at the expense of other insti^uctional 
programs. • ' . ' ' ' " 

The community colleges also attempt to provide more individualized 



Class sizes in English 
courses are intentionally 



instruction to students than the universities, 
composition courses and career and occupationa 
maintained at around twenty to twenty-five in order to provide indiviiual 
• attention. Emphasis is also giv^n to remedial and developmental 
Instruction in order to assist students having (leflciencies in 
* academic areas. . Community colleges are committed to educating all 

the students who enroll in the institution, and. are ^l^committed 
to providing those 'students 'with educational opportunities regardless 
of the students' apparent educational capabilities. 

In addition to the substantial efforts made ^ the community colleges 
* to provide general education and transfer types of 'degree programs for 
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students wishing to continu'e their education, these institutions offer 
a v/ide selection of one and tv/o-year career, vocational and technical progrants 
Each community college has developed programs of these types in 
accordance with the needs of students as reflected in the employment 
opportunities of 1^he college service area and conwunity. Career; 
occupationalo and technical programs tend to be flexible and raspoosive , 
to these needs even to the extent that programs nay be discontinued 
should the -empToymdot opportunities of the graduates become non-existant. 



Career, occupational, and technical programs offered by System 
community colleges were listed in the individual documents furnished 
by the individual institutions in preparation for this document. Some 
exampiles are: 



.t. Accounting Technology 

2. ' Agricultural Business Technology 

3. Architectural Technology 
. 4. Child Care Tcchnalogy 

5. Environmental Health Technology »- 

6. Law Enfcrc^nent Technology 

7. Library Science Technology. - 

8. Management Technology . _ 

9. Mental Health Technology 

10. Producting Horticulture Technology 

11. Radiological Technology 

12. Secretarial Science Technology 

'13. Taurist and Recreation Administration Technology 

14. Applied Dehavforal Technology 

15. Bro-nedical Technology 

16. Business Management 

17. Civil Courts Administration 
■ 18. Correctional Rehabilitation 

19. Credit and Banking Management • 

20. Dietetics and Food Service 

21. Fire and Safety Technology 

22. Graphic Arts 

' 23. Health Care Manageiiient 

24. tledical Laboratory Technology 

25. Merchandising 

26. Orthotics/Prosthetics Technology 

27. Physical ThQrapist's Assistant 

28. Transportatiin llanagcmont 

29. Urolo'jic Technology 

10 
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It is the comniifnlty college philosophy that career programs 
-provide a cluster of job related experiencef tJmJrvrilT assist .in 
lirmediate job procurement. While future studies fo^ the student 
at a higher educational level are not rule*^.out» they are not the _ 
primary orientation concern of: the career program. Kany of the 

students in these programs are already employed in some capacity 

• ■ . ^ ■:, ■'■\ ■ : • ■ ■■■ '•' ■ ■■' • ■ 

in the area in which th^y wish to bqcome more prof icientv 

■ " - • • , - ^ ^ ■ ■ V- -. ^ 

students in the third major area of educational emphasis proyid^ , 
by System community colleges are classic examples of individual initiative. 
This area is the adult and continuing education area. AduU, and continuing 
educaljion at man^ of the community colleges ericompasses all non-credit 
activities such as. seminars/conferences,^ and short courses. as v/ell as 
on-campus evening credit courses and off-cam^ keeping ; 

-with the concept that conraunity colleges are comprehensive in scope,, 
activities iln the field of continuing education have been extensive 
and it is anticipated that it will assume an even We prominent role^ 
in the future. In an era of social change in which the work' hours, 
physical locations, and work responsibilities may change as rapidly ^ 
as the age of an individual, community colleges' are committed to 
providing the average citizens with the opportunity and encouragement 
to meet the changes occurring in their daily lives. Such opportuniti-es 
may take the form of regular credit courses or non-credit activities 
such as landscaping, home repair, , karate, or guitar. 
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CoiTinmnity colleges also serve local and regidnal business firms and - 
industry in developing workshops, seminars, and short courses for 
employees and managerial personnel. These may be for.credit or non-credit 
depending on the basic objectives of the organizations. These types of 
programs have been particularly successful for Chattanooga^ State Technical 
Cominunity College; Shelby State Coirimunity College;; Cleveland State Cotonity . 
i^llege; and jJalters State Community College. The other community colleges 
are iV<the process of expanding their adult and continuing educa,tion programs 
to include more services -to business and industry. 

The community colleges have great opportunities for expanding 

services to their communities in more and diverse programs of adult, 

continuing education. To adequately serve the communities, however, 

additional funding for^ these types of programs v/ill need to be 

provided at a higher level. Currently, the majority of the costs for 

such programs is being born by the recipients of the services. 

■ii. . . • 

As Systei:) colleges expand their programming , there is the risk that 

overlap v/ill occur with other institutions. In particular, there is a 
growing nqed for curriculum clarification in the various state institutions 
v/hich provide vocational education, area vocational schools and state 
technical institutes. A perspective is needed as to what these institutions 
should be in relation to both the community colleges^^nd to each other. 
In an environment where service to the people is the prime motive, 
institutions have a tendency to develop programs which overlap both in- 
content and purpose. ^ ' * 
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' A prograrn review committee comprised of represen^ 
various types of institutions an<l public unlversitTes in the areas is 
needec! and is in the process of being organized.. The committees and 
their work will need to be recognized by the" participating, institutions 
and by the governing boards. The coirinittee should have the role of . . . , 
coordinating and making recpfnmendations regarding program.s. • > •• 

^ Program coordination is a by-product of long and short-range 
planning. The System institutions will continue to stress coordination 
and cooperation and will promote any statewide design which will contribute 
to this purpose. * 

Educational Opportunities in System Universities ; In- addition to 
the statev/ide network* of four-year institutional locations, Tennesseans. . 
have an opportunity to avail themselves of extensive off-campus program 
o^ortunities. System universities, . in cooperation v/ith neighboring 
public and private institutions, have established educational centers . 
and instructional locations throughout Tennessee. Both undergraduate 
and graduate courses are taught in the established centers and 
temporary locations by regular or .university approved part-time faculties. 
Regular campus programs — either credit or non-credit — with campus . 
quality^and integrity, are assured the off-campus student. Courses 
at these off-campus locations are based on student demands^r on local 
requests. 
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: Several examples of joint centers, or cooperative programs, v/ere 
listed in the institutional materials used in preparation for this 
document and are included:'" 



Columbia State Comrnunitv College Center ; The Columbia 
State" CoBvnuni'ty College Center is a cooperative center between 
, Columbia State Conwunity College, Middle Tennessee State ; 
. University, Tennessee Slate. University, the University of 
Tennessee at Nashville, and the University of Tennessee at 
KnoxvilTe* 

Dyersburg State Community Collbge Center : This center is 
cooperatively operated by Dyersburg State Community College, 
Memphis State University, and the University of Tennessee at v 
Martin. The participating institutions offer courses and 
programs of instruction at the center which are indigenous to 
the individual programs of the institutions, but provide the 
programs in commuting distance for part-time students. 

Jackson State Community College Center : Oackson State 
Community College Center has the largest' number of institutions 
participating in a cooperative instructional center. These are 
as follows: Memphis State University, Jackson State Community 
College, the University of Tennessee at Knoxville, the University 
of Tennessee at Martin, -Union University, Lambuth Co.llege, and 
Lane College. ^ ' 

I • 

Volunteer State Community College Center : Five institutions 
cooperate in offering instruct^ional programs at the Volunteer 
State Community College Center. These institutions^j^e as follows 
Volunteer State Community College, Tennessee State University, 
Middle Tennessee State University, Tennessee Technological 
University, and the University of Tennessee at Nashville, Like 
the other instructional centers, this center provides educational 

Opportunity for perSi^s vjiho lack the time, travel Expense, or ' 
he personal resources td attend the university campus on a 
full-tim§ basis. 



In addition to the instructional centers mentioned above, ^ nuh\l)er 
of joint instructional programs have been developed by institutions in 
the state. The following is a list of joint programs between the 
institutions cited: h 



Master of (iusinoss L'ddcatio n: A joint program v/itt> 
a major in business education offered by Middle Tennessee 
State University and Tennessee State University. 



Master of Public Adniinistration : A joint program 
betv/een Middle tennessce. State University and the University 
of Tennessee at KnoxvilTe. 

Associate of Arts in Mursing : This degree leads to the . . ' 
registered nurse status and is jointly operated between Kiddle 

• Tennessee State Uni vers it)^ and Motlow State Conmunity College. 

Bachelor- of Science in General Engineering : A joint 
program between Tennesse"e State University and the University 

of Tennassee at Hashville." ..... 

Bachelor of Science in Dental Hygiene : A' joi nt program 

• between Tennessee State University and Meharry Medical 
, College. ^ 

Associate of Arts in Nursing : A joint program operated 
by Volunteer State Corr.munity College and the University of 
Tennessee at Has4wi lie. 

Associate of Science in Dental Hygiene : A joint program 
between Tennessee State University and Meharry Medical 
College. 

Specialist in Education (Ed".SO : A joint program 
between Middle Tennessee State! University,. Tennessee State 
University, and Austin Peay .StVtfi University. • 

Master of Business Administration : A joint program 
■between Middle Tennessee State University and Austin Peay 
'state University. ^ , \. 

Associate of Science in Criminal Justice : Chattanooga 
State Technical CoBmunity College and Cleveland State Community 
College participate in this program which is part of the South- 
eastern Tennessee Consortium in Criminal Justice, 

\ ' 

In addition to these examples of interiristitutional. cooperation 
and coordination, the State University and Community College System 
Of Tennessee will seek to develop a closer relationship vnth the . 
State Department of Education. This department is charged with* 
responsibility for educational levels, K-12,'area vocational and state 
technical ^schools and, as such, shares mutual concerns relating to 
educational financing, occupational education, and ieacher education 
and certification in Tennessee with the State University and Conraunity 
College System of Tennessee. 
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c ' University Tn^tructional Programs ; Universities of the System 
have developed new and innovative programs of instruction during J^eceht 
years. The primary concerijs of these hev/ programs have been human 
services related; i.e., Taw enforcement; nursing; -allied health; 
special education; environmentaV studies; regional and conmunity planning; 
social welfare; business and computer systems; rehabilitation of the 
handicapped; urban studies; and recreation. Thes,e'new procirams have . 
been developed and implemented to fill a void prevalent in higher ^ 
education throughout the first half of this century. These service 
oriented programs were designed to train and prepare students for 
public servicfe. Many previously unskilled persons are provided 
educational opbortunities to meet new and rewarding employinent 
opportunities /through these ne\-/ programs. 

" The programs offered by the universities of the System are efficiently 
managed and operated. Es-tabl i shed management procedures and successful • 
practices serve as operational goals of the System's institutions. The 
total number of graduates which these programs produced during the 
. acaderaic year (1974) is reasonable and economical and represents a 
basis for future .goals. There have been a small number of degree 
programs. in the past whichflhave produced a modest number of 
graduates, \These programs were examined in light of total students 
served and adjustments were often made. Studies by the' State Doard 
of Regents, the System universities, and .the Tennessee Higher 
Education Corrxaission has judged many of these low-producing programs 
impractical and recomnianded those programs be discontinued or consolidated 
in order to provide a more effici^it operation and utilization of 
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resources. 'Efforts to discontinue and consolidate "low-produping" 
degree programs are a continuing process at each of the six universities 
and is a goal of the System for the next five years. These efforts 
are of particular importance since the development of new programs 
often is deterred by the maintenance of obsolete programs. Maintaining 
and managing a current and viable curriculum is a priority item in the. . 
System's long-range plan. •' ' . 

Several of the universities of the Sj^stem have begun to approach 
program design and program content from an interdisciplinary point of - 
view. By utilizing cooperative faculty expertise, the institutions 
are able to. design new and innovative course formats among the 
traditional departmental structures that provides more flexibility 
in program selection. Several System institutions have developed new 
programs during the past three years Which are interdisciplinary in 
character and- draw upon existing courses and faculty from more than 
one department and college. Memphis State. University has implemented 
' a master's degree program in Industrial Systems Analysis and in 
Urban and Regional Planning as well as a non-traditional interdis- 
ciplinary college,, The University College. 

One of the most important aspects of any l^ng-range study of hicfher 
education is the consideration of new or future instructional programs. 
The State Board of Regents supports the concept of planning for new 
program development by the universities, but Jt must be understood by all 
that the appearance of prograns in this document does not preempt 
the regular program p/p»sal development which is required by the Board. 
Institutions should be farsignted in their aspirations for new programs 1 
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meet the needs of theHtate of .Tennessee, but careful study and review of 
each new program proposal is essential to the overall coordination and 
administration of the Syslem. Based on suggestions sulxnitted by each of 
the six universities, examples of the instructional programs which ray 

be considered by the State Poard of Regents as viable alternatives . 

during the next five years are as follows: 

Austin Peay State University ; 

Bachelor's Degree in Public Administration 
Bachelor's Degree in Criminal Justice Administration 

Fiaster's Degree in Business Administration ^ 
EdMcational Specialist Degree in Guidance and Counseling 

► 

East Tennessee State University : 

Bachelor's Degree in Computer Science 
.Bachelor's Degree if. Industrial Education and Vocational 
Teacher Education 
' Bachelor's Degree in Physical Education and Recreation 

Master. '"^s Degree in a number of allied health careers 
Master's pegree in Social Sciences 
Master's Degree in Vocational Education 

Memphis State University ; • ' ' 

Bachelor's Degree in Chemical Engineering 

Bachelor's Degree in y\rchitecture ^ . ' j 

Bachelor's Degree in- Geological Engineering 

Advanced graduate degrees in traditional areas of study. 
Advanced graduate* degrees in interdisciplinary areas. ^ 

- Middle Tennessee State University ; ' 

Bachelor's Degree in Anthropology 

Bachelor's Degree in Interdisciplinary Studies 



Master's Degree 
Master's Degree 
Master's Degree 
Master's Degree 



h Aerospace Technology 
n Criminal Justice Administration 
n Health F.ducation 
n Mass Copviioni cat ions 



Master's Oegrce in Vocational Technical -Education 
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Tennessee state University; ' \ 

Bachelor's Degree in Computer Science 
Bachelor's Degree in Library Science 

Bachelor's Degree in Bio-Engineering . a 

Expand the present Industrial Technology degree iirogram to , 
inblude Manufacturing Technology. El ectro^mechamcal Technology, 
and Drafting and Design Technology; 

llaster's Degree in Criminal Justice Studies - 
Master's Degree in Fine Arts 

Doctor of Education - - ' 

Tenfiessee Technologic al University; 

Bachelor's Dagree in Engineering Technoldgy ^ 

Bachelor's Degree in Nursing J . ' 

Bachelor's Degree in CoiTununity Planning . . 
Bachelor's Degree in Fine Arts 

Master's Degree in Sociology . 
Master's Degree in Political Scienc^ ... 
Master's Degree in Busines-s Administration ... . , 

' Educational Specialist Degree in Special Education. 

Geographic regions vn'll in themselves make new higher educational 
program demands on System institutions'-by virtue of special and unique 
regional characteristids. In Middle Tennessee, for example. Davidson. 
County boasts the second^largest population concentration in Tennessee 
with a rapidly growing business and industrial .commonity. Coupled 
with these statistics is the largest location of governmental and 
private agency groups in the state - all of which are requiring the 
services cf more and more advanced degree levels of education. These 
groups, presently being served by an inordinate number of .baccalaureate 
institutions, will require a re-examination of advanced degree offerings 
by System institutions, up to ami including the doctorate in some 
disciplines.. 
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The six universities of the System are av/are of their obligation 
to provide 'their .students and the areas they serve with a full array 
of undergraduate .and graduate programs. Omissions in the educational 
services become apparent as plans are drawn for the years ahead. It 
Is the short-range plans that are now to be designed that will overcome 
. apparent deficiencies) . , 

Prn qram Accreditation ; Closely akin to evaluation of instructional 
programs is the matter of program accreditation. The importance of 
accreditation of professional programs by national and regional- 
accrediting agencies is readily acknowVedged. Institutions of the System 
will strive to achieve national, regional, and state accreditation of 
academic and professional programs, giving careful consideration to the 
benefit to be gained and the costs to be incurred. • . ' ' 

\ Library Resources : Academic excellence and accreditation is also 

related to the 1 ibrary resources of the institution. The 1973-74 fiscal 
/ year was a significant growth period for institutional libraries within 

the State University and Coremunity College System of Tennessee. As a whole 
the System libraries added 156.324 volumes and 134 ,956.uniti of micro-text 
to their holdings. This marks an 8.1^. increase in volumes and an 8.6% 
■Increase in micro-text over the 1972-73 fiscal year holdings. 

As of p\e end of 1973-74 fiscal year, System libraries contained 
2,097,508 volumes and 1,709,931 micro-texts. Expenditures for library 
acquisitions and operations totaled $6,540,700 in restricted and 
unrestricted funds in the 1973-74 fiscal year. This marks a 14.9% 
increase over the $5,694,500 expended in 1972-73. Library unrestricted 
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expenditures for 1974-75 fiscal year are estimated to total $6,655,521 
for the System institutions. This would represent a 1.8 percent increase 
over the total of both restricted and unrestricted expenditures in 1973-74-., 
Plans are to- continue the impYovenient of instructional programs through 
continued growth and development of library facilities. 

■ Although this report on libraries may initially appear adequate, 
there is still much to be accomplished in the area of library services. 
Th^most serious inadequacies in the System libraries is in the 
developing community colleges. The start-up cost of developing a 
library (the basic collection) is much greater than the maintenance 
cost for. a library which is already well established. In the case 
of Roane State Community College, Volunteer State Community College. , 
and Walters State Community College, located in rural communities where ' • 
library services are less likely to be adequate than in urban areas, library 
deficiencies are quite apparent. These and other community colleges of 
the System, have suffered'from a lack of adequate .funding for library 
development in staffing and in holdings to serve the instructional 
programs. Special efforts need to be made to provide more equitable, 
funding for these institutions during the next, five years. 
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RESEARCH 

Research is acknowledged as one of the three basic responsibilities 
V^for which higher education in Tennessee is charged. Along with teaching 
and public service, research is the basis for determining faculty activity n 
ahd accountability. 

' Research in^ystem institutions may be classified in tvK) broad 
categories for the , purpose of this Study. The first category will be 
referred to as simply "basic research" and will include all those laboratory 
or library centered activities which incorporate scientific methodology. 
The second category will be referred to as "applied research" and will 
be considered synoniwous with research activities utilizing the expertise ■ 
of faculty in applying proven methodological techniques and theories to . ' 
real world problems/' This type of research is usua-lly action oriented 
and of a pragmatic nature. 

This classification of research is important to this Study in order to 
provide a basis for short-term planning activities "in System institutions. 
The types of research and the extent to which research has been carried out 
has varied among institutions according to their role and scope. Often* 
however, there has been a lack of identification and accounting of research 
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activities in System colleges arid universities due\to a failure to Ident^ify 
experimental or applied, service experiences as potential research activities. 

System institutions v/ill include a section on research in thettr individt 
short-range plans which will clearly identify research objectives and ^ 
indicate methods for meeting those objectives. Institutional plans will 
include provisions for reporting both categories of research with emphasis 
on the type most appropriate to the institution's role and scope. ^ 

It vrill ))e found, for example, that the community college is ideally ' 
suited to the performance of applied research in community oriented probleois 
This kind of research is unique to the institution's commitment to community, 
serviced In addition, community colleges, due to their roTe, have distinct 
opportunities to perform experimental applied research activities in the 
areas of teaching and learning. ' < ' , 

The universities will also perform applied research. However, 
in keeping vnth. th6 upper level and graduate teaching responsibilities, 
university research v/ill also include an emphasis on basic research. 

Response to research requests for proposals from state, fe^leral and ,3 
private sectors v/ill be a regular responsibility of both colleges and 
universities during the System-v/ide long-range planning period and will 
be reflected in System institutions' short-range, specific plans. 
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During the preparation of this document. System institutions inventoried 
current research acvitities and included those activities in the institutional 
materials. A wide spectrum of research was reported and examples of some of 
tliat .research follows: • ■ •• ' . - • - • 

•Austin Peay State University has been the recipient of National 
Science Foundation Funds for the last 5 years for the purpose of 
training and upgrading teachers of science for public schools. Similarly, 
a federal capitation grant has assisted in the development of nursing 
training programs. Both projects are examples of research into teaching- 
learni^ig te^^hniques as a foundation to the role o^ Austin Peay State 
University as a teaching institution. 

Middle tennessee State University is conmitted' to its role as a 
regional university. Its research emphases, therefore, reflect 
community and applied research interests more than the pursuit of basic 
theoretical investigation. For several years, Middle Tennessee State 
University has been funded by the Tennessee Law Enforcement Planning 
Commission to conduct a court diagnostic center for juveniles. Middle 
Tennessee State University, as well as five other State Board of Regent 
institutions are regional test centers for the State's Law Enforcement 
Candidate Assessment Program, an evaluative/consultative service to the 
communities. In a more theoretical capacity. Middle Tennessee State 
University receives funding from the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
participate with the Tennessee Valley Authority in archaeological and 
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•anthropological investigations. Middle Tennessee State University has ; ; 
.effectively related'these pursuits back to the classrobnv function, as : ^ 
v/ell as securing added employment opportunities for the students. 

Tennessee Technological University probably ventures further inta^ ' 
the^rea of theoretical research. This is-due ^o its specific orientation 
xa§ an engineering institution, as well as its proximity to Oak Ridge 
national Laboratory. This has led Tennessee Technological University into 
contracted research projects with such agencies as Tennessee .Game 
and Fi sh Commission , Tennessee Val 1 ey Authority and the U. S . Corps 
of Engineers. Research activities also include inter-state consortia 
arrangements for research under the leadership of the Atomic Energy ■ 
Commission. Other projects relate more direcl^tQJJie teaching . 
functions of the university, such as the Tech Aqua Consortium, which is a 
-biological research and teaching center. Thus, as do the other. ' ' . 
universities. Tennessee Technological University research activities . 
range from strictly local concerns to those having national visibility. 

Tennessee State University has research projects in operation" 
vWh also span interests from locat to national levels. The department 
of Health, Education and Welfare has contributed funding to improve the 
teaching-learning methodologies in areas such as nursing and competency based 
programming. A biomedical research program with student participation 
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is also heavily funded by Health, Education and Welfare. Special 
projects in science and engineering are funded by national Aeronautics 
and Space Association and Arnold Research organization. A primary 
emphasis by Tennessee State University is in the area of agricultural 
research. As a land grant institution, Tennessee State University has ^ 
had funding for cooperative extension functions, as v/ell as, specific 
agricultural investigations. Locally, there are projects funded by 
both the State and Metropolitan governnjents. Tennessee State University 
intends to extend its research activities in other areas, particularly 
where the pyblic can benefit directly. These areas include nutrition, 
dietetics, food production, the environment, and transportation. 

Memphis State University, in keeping with its role as a major 
comprehensive university, has become involved in a wide range of research 
pursuits. These have included a local award winning, project in special^ 
education funded by the Tenness^ Department of Mental Health and the 
U*. S. Office of Education. The College of Engineering has been involved 
in studies of the highway systems and water management theory^- Of greater 
scope than these is a Department of Labor funded project to improve the 
production and efficiency of manpower progrcims. The Exxon Foundation 
grant to study Teaching Information process systems is one example of the . 
student centred orientation of this urban university. Tfjis grant attests 
to the concerns and high priority held for the teaching responsibility, and 
serves as an example of the use of research to improve teaching performance. 
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It Is anticipated that Memphis State University will expand its research 
activities both locally and regionally. This will be particularly true 
in basic research as the' institution expands its doctoral programs and in 
keeping vnthin its role a's jucomprehensive university. 

East Tennessee State University has increased their emphasis on 
securing funded research by creating an admlstra'tive unit responsible 
for these kinds of activities. Funding has been secured for such diverse 
local projects as; ^cial rehabilitation, law enforcement, and consumer 
education. Titl^l monies have supported a study of Physical Problems 
of Local Communities. Regional studies h^ve centered on Appalachian and 
.Regional Impact Subjects. Federal monies have been received from such 
agencies as the U. S. Air Force, National Aeronautics and Space 
Association, Office of Naval Research, and Department of Interior. 

Summaries of institutional activities also indicate a need for 
goals which will be included .in short-range plans. The role of , 
institutional research will be mure definitive- and operational objectives 

4 

will assist in facilitating an orderly program of activities. Advanced 
planning in institutional research will also provide for cooperation and 
coordination among other System institutions in areas of mutual concern. 

Students at all academic levels will be utilized' in institutional 
research activities. Student talent can be effectively and efficiently 
merged into meaningful research if advanced planning is considerate of 
student interest. Faculties have always managed to encorporate basic 
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rifes^arch and' student learning experiences on art indi^idiial studept 
basis and according to research opportunities- InstitutiORal research 
cap accomplish the same end. 

By its very nature, applied research cannot always be incorporated in 
Specific long-range plans. These nesearch, opportunities ar^ usually \ 
spontaneous in^nature^d result from unpredictable circumstances. Many, 
hov/ever, lend themsewes ideally to short-term planning andl^n be 
incorporated in broad- tern planning activities. Institutional short-term 
plans will provide for applied research on a scheduled basis, v/ith 
provisions for contingencies, and will 'establish objectives which will' 
allow orderly. planning. . v 



Research is an important function of the System institutions and it 
will continue to be in the years ahead/ The short-range planning process 
to be* carried out by each institution, will focus the needed attention to 
this functional area. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE AND eONTIiyUIfIG EDUCATION 






Introduction: Today's society demands that higher education 


V 




utilize its technological expertise beyond traditonal classroom 


t. 




constraints that have served to lock the prpfessor into a bygone • 
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r * * 

role. 






The Public Service and Continuing Education activities in 
the Institutions of the State University and Community College 


... • 

/I 
\ 

t 
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System of Tennessee represent a response to this mandate. The 






activities include traditional credit courses » the non-credit 






programs » and events characteristically considered to be. 






public service. . ; . . .» . • . 






The concept of promoting the use of college and university's 






instructional ^cilities and resources to extend educational 
opportunities to citizens of all ages and circumstances is one 






* v/hich has gained substantial support in higher educational circles. 






This concept has been of significant ijnfluence since the 1960's. 


• 


In Tennessee, hov/etyer, colleges and universities have a history 
of community service and have embraced publi,c service even 




f. 


before" the natianal trend became evident. . 


• 




Of the sixteen colleges and universities constituting the 
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State University and Community College System of Tennessee, none 
are without a Public Service and Continuing Education program. 
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All "have designated responsibilities to qualified staff for the 
various public service a\:tivities and all , have allocated facilities 
and resources to fulfill the institutional goals. All are committed - 
to serving the total needs of their communitiesi, through a complete 
utilization of their technical and academic expertise in an organized 
public service program. 

In order to discuss activities in these areas more specifically 
a definition of both types of activities is needed. Public Service and 
Con/tinuing Education in the System universities includes activities 
encompassing all facets of cr^edit and non-credit courses* institutes, 
-seiTWtar^ — RufcJjic service programs are 

considered all those faculty and institutionally sponsored experiences 
that are peformed in a^vay which benefits the citizens of Tennessee. 
Services exffeiaded to business and industry organizations, goverjimental 
'agencies, and other identifiable client groups are characteristically 
said to be public service programs. 

Public Service defined as a separate activity apart from Continuing 
EducaLtion, however, belies the actual practice in which that term has/ 
come to be used in the profession. In actual practice Public Service 
is generally referred to as all institutional activities that lie 
outside of t^he traditional institutional role or outside the traditional 
methodology used for teaching traditional degfcee seeking students, 
this broad definition of Public Service found throughout the System'!; 
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institutional activities, is not inconsistent with the literature or 
when the expression is used in its general sense. 

In a stricter sense, however, the definition of Public Service 
and Continuing Education must be acknowledged to be two distinct 
service functions. Public Service may be set apart from Continuing 
Education by identifying those institutional services not concerned 
with a degree objective or other credit awards. Continuing Education, 
on the other hand, is generally conceded to be those activities which 
accrue credit toward graduation, accrues credits toward certification, . 
or accrues the Continuing Education Unit credit, and which are delivered 
in the nontraditional setting. 

Today, v/orkshops, institutes, seminars, and other special event 
activities may find classification justification in either of the 
two broad categories. Length of the activity, nature and objectives 
of the participants, or other unique characteristics v/ill, however, • 
usually afford ready definition for any necessary functional distinction 
betv/een public service and continuing education. No special problems 
are experienced in the utilization of these terms in discussing System 
institutionsV activities. 

f 
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Role and Scope ; Institutions of higher learning have. undergone a r 
major overhaul since the mid sixties; never again will they likely revert 
to what.was once an ivy covered retreat for the intelligentsia. This is 
not to suggest that today ;^s college education is less acadefnic or less . 
demanding than yesterday's. The opposite is t^ue. The difference in today- 
Institutions lie primarily in what they do and to whom their services 
are offered. The role and scepe has changed and this change is evident 
in the minds of the faculties and the publics they serve. . 

Tennessee's higher education made the transition quite naturally. 
Institutions of the newly f(^-med State University and Community College 
System had a rich history of community service. Many had a normal 
school background and, as such, had come to share in the needs and 
aspirations of their con-jnunities through a close association with 
public education. FacuUies in System universities had accepted the 
community seryice role and responded to local expectations and needs 
as a matter -of practice. Public service was an assumption implicit 
in the role of faculty and administrator and' is visibly evident in 
System institutions today. 

Universities : Each of the six' universities has assigned an 
' administrator the task of managing a service program. Each System 
university has entered into a local government training consortium 
and has assigned a faculty member this responsibility. Each System 
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university is in the process of developing guidelines and policies for 
carrying out institutional programs v/ith the ultimate objective of 
more efficient and effective. delivery.* Each System university can 
site a rapidly grov/ing continuing education program tb^tvoffers both 
predit and non-credit course v/ork commensurate to local citizen and 
client group needs. . ■ 

Programs and activities differ among System universities. A 
trend, however, toward special coordinated activities and cooperative 
programs on a statewide basis are beginning to be reflected in * 
institution programs. These cooperative ventures have resulted in 
a sharing of institutional technobogy, materials and specialized ^ 
capabilities. Due to initial success* deliberate efforts are being 
made to continue ahd expand the coordination of publig service programs 
between System universities. ; 

Community Colleges : The role^and scope of the community colleges.' ^ 
public service and continuing education program almost defies a categorial 
definition. The community's perception of local needs and services becomes 
the public service and continuing education program and all activities • 
assume a character consistent with those needs. The ten community colleges 

in the State University and Communi\y College System meet that expectation as 

■■'ip' , ■ ... 

evidenced by their extensive emphasis on public service and their 

broad offerings in continuing education. All such services and programs 

characterized unique local heeds and desires and have established an 

enviable record during the short history of those unique institutions. 
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Each of Hhe ten System conKnunity colleges has a designated 
administrator who is rest^onsible for public services and continuing 
education activities beyond the- traditional campus centered, credit 
Offerings. Publi* service activities, including sen^inars, workshops 
and conferences, are typically a part of extended activities in these 
institution^.. Cooperative ventures. with other colleges, universities - 
and governfnefital agencies are a regular part of. the role a nd^ scope of 
the coiimunity college programs. 

Program and Activities ; To understand the tQtal.ity of the public ^ 
service activities or the continuing education pt-dgr^iiis throUghou4r the 
System, it is necessary to examine each of the independent institutional ^ 
programs. There will be found in each of these firograms, however, a 
uniformity of purpose and evidence of coordination tind cooperation 
between the sixteen colleges and universities. It is this degree of 
cooperation that has allowed the System Xo increase its services to 
Terinesscans without cooresponding increases in developmental cost. 
Program activity on the System level is therefore, "directly reflective of ' • 
all those programs in System institutions. 

University Programs : To single out separate public service and . 
continuing education programs from individual institutions is done at a 
risk of neglecting many equally effective activities, however, certain 
specialized institutional characteristics have typical ly^attracted specialized 
programs. A case in point could be made of the public service activities of 
four universities in their agriculture programs. One of the four, Tennessee 
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state University, is further characterized by an agridjultural emphasis 
to the small farmer and with extensive social service program expertise. 
In addition, Tennessee State University has slonificantly contributed to 
the education of the culturally and educationally deprivrd farmer. '' 

Memphis State University, utilizing the resources of a comprehensive 
university, has demonstrated advanced research capabilities for extended 
service's and present"^ offers applied research activities in such 
areas as nuclear physics and regional public education curricular' studies. 

Tennessee Technological University, with a state-wide engineering 
program, ytilizes this technology to extend professional public services 
to^business and industrial groups across Tennessee. Tennessee Tech- 
nological University has national recognition in engineering programs 
and has performed research and study activities, to the benefit of Tech 
students, throughout several states. 

East Tennessee State University's continuing education program 
developed and presently serves the impressive educational center at 
Kingsport, Tennessee. With the advent of medical higher education in 
the East Tennessee State University curriculum and with a major new 
medical facility in the community, new avenues of public service and 
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continuing education will open up in th'e health fields. Already , 
established as a regional Institution In Lav/ Enforcement, East 
Tennessee is ofi'ering nevr public ?ervice^portunities .to the courts, 
local lav» enforcement agencies, and cowrectipnal institutions. ° 

Austin Peay State University, included as one institution in the 
four agricultural service-oriented programs, has served the farm youth 
and youth organizations throughout upper Middle Tennessee. Close 
cooperation with the county agents and other agencies that serve the 
farm community has created an enviable history of public service- to 
the Asutin Peay community. Hev/ public service demands from the 
expanding industrial con^unity promises to add nev/ dimensions ^to an 
already taxed public service program. *' v 

Middle Tennessee State University offers a classic example of 
tb<^ continuing education program, both credit and non-credit . 
activities, throughout Middle Tennessee. And^ not unlike other 
System institutions, MTSII offers regular and varied programs M^n 
the international scene with as many as seven international trips 
planned during the summer session. Broad offerings from all dis- 
ciplines are reflected in Middle Tennessee's prograp^ming literature 
including certification courses in Industrial Education for the 
vocational teachers throughout the region. Social > civic, and poli- 
tical science expp.rtise has manifested itself in public service as 
v/ell as continuing education, with broad programs of community 
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service and developinent. Like the sister universities in the System, 
Middle Tennessee enjoys an .academe excellence and educational 
heritage which assumes, and extends, a complete and thorough educational 
program both on campus and off-campus for adults who wish to pursue ^ 
their educational needs or desires. 

Extensive governmental training activities and economic develop- 
ment services coniplemeht the System institutions' regional cducatiorial 
centers. Undergraduate and advanced degree v/ork is available at these 
centers and "week-end" campus schedules appropriately complements 
regular evening schedules at several institutions. 

/ Community Colleuc Programs : Extensive continuing. education programs 
are evidenced in a'll ten community colleges in the System. Much of this 
is for non-credit although credit offerings dominate most formal course 
offerings. With a note of prai^se for the programs developed and prespntly 
being-pffectively carried out in increasing numb.ers, caution must be extended 
lest the services become little more than cred.it courses performed in a 
different setting. ' ' 

Evidenced by the uniformity in which credit, extension-type courses 
are occupying the attention of all ten System community colleges, public 
demand and need is state-wide. PubWc demands for the seminar, workshop, 
conference, institute, and special services to government, business and 
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Industry, -the health occupation and other client groups is also.orv the 
rise in the commiinity college and- is receiving increased special . 
empahsis. • . . 

Increasing non-credit demands on institutions' resources require 
that client groups share a larger ^part of the cost of these specialized 
public service programs, especially in viev/ of existing funding patterns 
Shared funding has «erved to extend institutional expertise in ways 
that may not otherwise be available with the conventional funding 
practice. Each institution will continue to explore with faculty 
and client groups how such extended services may be financed and to plan 
new ^portuni ties to utilize faculty and facilities. 

The community colleges and their public service philosophies are 
serving a new and untouched market. To enumerate a few of the specific 
activities in separate colleges would be to risk a minimization of the 
whole. A general statement as to the uniformity with which these 
institutions are extending public service and continuing education to 
Tennessee is impressive and cor--cndable. The separately developed 
short-range one year plans will describe in individual statements the 
public service and continuing education thrust. 
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tnnclusions anH Rpcommendations: Throughout this section of the 
Study there are conmentary describing the sixteen colleges and universities 
in the System and their public service and continuing education role and 
scope. The purpose was to furnish enough information about the institutions 
to provide a- broad basis" upon which speci^^^c plans can be mad e.^ The more 
specific plans will 4^ke into consideration the rapid growth and general 
acceptance enjoyed by System colleges' and unlversitiesl publ^ service 
programs. ^^"V^ 

•This section of this Study opened with the statement "Today's society 
demands that higher education utilize its technological expertise beyond 
the traditional constraints of the classroom, the campus., and the typical 
time frames that have served to lock the professor into a bygone role". 
For a system of higher education to refute thls^mandate would be to ignore 
the obvious and would serVe only to set "higher education apart from the . 
people it was designed to serve. The State University and qommmiity College 
System of Tennessee, has chosen not to ignore this community edict 
and has coiiipiled a record oi; public service and coivtinUing- education 
activities that would in Itself adequately make this point. There is 
ample evidence that by the 1980's a- significant parl^of the System 
institutions' total program will be identified v/ith the academic area 
now described as Public Service and Continuing Education. 
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An examination of the Public Service and Continuing Education 
programs in any of' the ten System community colleges would find on^ 
element in comon. All such activities are initiated as a direct result 
of the institutions' perceptions of .local community needs and desires. 
It could Vso be ably argued that the program basis is well founded. 
Both cre/t courses and non-credit courses are well received and records 
Indicate broad community acceptance. However, the temptation is great for 
• an over-extended, public service oriented program to become top-heavy with 
credit work at the expense of other client group needs. A general criticism 
of continuing education programs is that the services revert , to off-campus 
extension courses at the expense of needed public service activity. An 
objecl^ive to be met by 1980 in" the System institution^^i^lT be to find an . 
equitable balance of fcredit and non-credit continuing education activities 
and allocate resources on the basis of that balance, - • \ 

. A method' of regular communfcations will be established between the 
chief administrator for Public Service and Continuing Education at each 
System college' and university with.ihe counterpart at the other System 
institutions. The purpose , of such communications, which might assume 
the simple structure of a quarterly meeting of the administrators, will 
be to Japatilize on the Group's successful experiences and to avoid 
individual unsuccessful experiences. The danger V "re-inventing 
the wheel" becomes alarmingly apparent when considering the possibility 
of sixteen separate extensive and comprehensive programs working on 
similar prcrblens in isolation from one another. 
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There will be more involvement in governmental tra,ining in the 
community colleges, especially in cooperative arrangements with the 
universities. The Local Government Training Network, consisting of 
training centers in each of the universities, will continue the thrust 
in offering governmental training services but will discontinue the' V 
exclusive single purpose of Local Government Training by including 
any institutional training adaptable to statewide distribution. 
The new training network will include all System institutions and 
each of the University of Tennessee campuses. • 
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FIHAIICIAL SUPPORT 

It is extrem&ly difficult to project the financiaV needs of a 
grov/ing and viable system of higher education under the best economic 
^^afnd social conditions. It becomes even niore difficult when nev 
- variables are added, as, in the instance of the State University and 
Community College System. VarMbTgs such as the state-wide concept 
of coniuunity college education; the concept of a comprehensive 
state-wide system of university education; .the concept of designating 
state-wide responsibility in certain specific technologies or disci- . 
plines to individual institutions; and the growifig concept of institu- 
tional responsibility for public service and continuing education 
affect accuracies in making financial projections. 

This section of the Study does, hov/ever, assess the future 
financial needs of the Systen in general terns and v/ith a consideration 
of only three variables, even though other identified variables vn'll 
surely clffect this critical area of planning. The three variables 
utilized are (l) Numbers of students; (2) Inflation Factor; and 
(3) Progran Development. . ^ 

• - * 

Numbers of Students ; The most direct method of assessing the 
relationship of numbers of students and financial units is to compare 
the number of full -time-eouivalent (FTE) students to dollars of state 
appropriation. Table Three, Page 70, shows the number of FTF students 
. and state appropriations by year for the State University and Community 
College System of Tennessee. A , 



For example, Table Three indicates that for fiscal year 1974-75, 
System universities as a group received $1,384 appropriations per 
FTE student. The comiTiiinity colleges as a group received $1,247 per 
FTt>studejnt or 90 percent of the university pate. Overall, the 
System received an average of $1,356 appropriations per FTE studenti 

( 

Table Three also shows projected enrollments for 1975-76 and 
reflects preliminary state appropriations based on those enroll- 
ments. A decrease in the dollar amounts of state apprapriatifins per 
FTE is indicated in the projection. The decrease, in the case of 
System. universities as a g'roup, is shown to be $6 per FTE student — 
or a decline of- .43 percent (.43 of one percent). The projections 
Vor the conmurlity colleges as a group revealed an even greater 
decrease. -The Table shows a decrease of $131 per FTE student for 
the comnupity colleges in the 1975-76 academic year, or a 10.5 
percent reduction in FTE appropriations per student. 

^ Wheh enrol lirent projections for 1975-76 and the resulting appro- 
priations are considered for the System as a whole. Table Three 
shows a decrease in appropriations of ^38 per FTE student, or a 
decrease of 2.8 percent. These projected rates of decrease do not ^ 
take into consideration any inflation factor: 

o 

Inflation Factor : Table Three also indicates anticipated appro- 
priations for 1980-81 with an arbitrary five percent inflation factor 
included. Projected student enrollments are shown on this Table as 
. are calculated FTE appropriations. It can be seen that with a predicted 
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enroll ment of 75,350 students, the State University and Community 
College System of Tennessee will require approximately $1 35 ,$30,000 
of the state appropriations in ordev to operate the same programs of 
.instruction at the same level of quality as in 1974-75, but to an|^ 
estimate'ci. 16,675 more FTE students. The state appropriations per 
FTE student would average $1,800 for System institutions. 

Not shown on the Table, but, of interest for speculative purposes 
■when projecting financial contingencies, are the resulting figures 
when 'projected with no change in the current (1574-75) state 
appropriations per FTE student. Assuming no other variables 
as. affecting the results and assuming the five percent inflation 
factor, the System would require $102,174,600 of state appropriations 
in 1980-81 to operate on the 1974-75 program level if the state 
appropriations per FTE student remained at. its current System average 
($1,356 during the 1974-75 year). • 

Program Development : The estimates of financial need for the 
State University and Community Col lege "System shown .on Table Three 
are made on the base figures resulting from year 1974-75. The 
accuracy of projections, therefore, are dependent upon the basis from 
which those 1974-75 figures were derived. One factor which promises 
to reduce the effectiveness of those projections and thus reflect an 
inaccurate prediction is the costs of <!evelopment of approved programs 
not fully operational during the base year (1974-75). ' • 

There ^e a number of high cost instructional programs which were 
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ACTUAL AND PROJECTED 
FULL-TIME-EQUIVALENT EMRDLLHEMT 
STATE APPROPRIATIDM, AND. APPROPRIATION 
PER F.T.E. STUDENTl 



Year 


Description 1 


Total SBR 
Universities 


Total SBR 
Community 
Colleges 


\ 

Total All . 
SBR 

Institutions 




Actual F.T.E. | 
Student Enrollment 

0 1 


46,423 


12,252 


58,675 


■1974-75] 


' ' 1 

Actual State 1 
Appropriations 1 

{ 1 


$64,270,000 


$15,280,000 


$ 79,550,500 




Actual State I 
Appropriations 
Per F.T.E. Student 


■$1,384- 


$1,247 


$1,356 




Projected F.T.E. 1 
Student Enrollment 


47,600 ■ 


14,150 


61,750 


1975-76 


Projected* State 
Appropriations 


' $65,595,000 


$15,793,000 


$ 81,388,000 

4 




Projected Statel 
Appropriations 
Per'F.T.E. Student 


'$1,378 


$1,116 


$1,318 














Projected F.T.E. 
Student Enrollment 


1 53,100 


22,250 


75,350 


. 1980-812 


Projected State 
Appropriations 


$98,510,000 


$37,120,000 


$135,630,000 




1 (projected State 
1 Appropriations ^ 
Per F.T.E. Student 


$1,855 


^^$1,668 


$1,800 



iThese data do not in.cflude actual or projected appropriations for 
East Tennessee State University medical education. 

2These appropriation data include a five percent (5^:) inflation factor. 

r . 



approved and operative on a limited scale during 197A-75. these 
programs will continue' to incrlase in cost as normal, anticipated 
ofc^ational levels a r6 reached. Other programs have similar develop- 
mental s\ages and have not fully matured to their anticipated, level 
of operative cost. Many of these programs, especially ia tha-conwu- ' 
nity colleges but not limited to. these institutions, were in the 
beginning stages even when the System was formed in 1972. 

Programs in medicine and in the allied health professions are the 
most significant at^this time -although there are others in the technical 
and vocational fields which are eoually financially demanding. Added 
to these programs, which are in various stages of development, are 
those other new programs which time and circumstances will demand in 
addition to current major offeriags during the next five years. As 
these hew programs are added, some obsolete programs will be discon- 
tinued but the.net effect on financial need of the System will be an 
increase in, program costs. The development of new programs will 
requiare additional financial support beyond the maintenance levels 
cited in Table. Three. 
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PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

The State University and Community College System of Tennessee 
has approximately six and one half million net assignable square 
feet of instructional and supportive space in use or under contract 
as of June 30, 1975. Current estimates indicate the System will need 
approximately one million, net assignable spare feet of additional 
instructional and supportive space to serJ the total program by 1980-81.^ 
Definitive planning for further devejopment of the physical facilities 
Of the System will begin with an update of the survey of the existing 
facilities of each university and community college* Careful study will 
be made of facilities at each campus to determine the adequacy of the 
facilities to serve the current and future instructional programs of 
of the institutions.' Each institution will th^n prepare a five-year 
facilities development plan for its campus identifying specific construction 
and renovation projects which will be needed over the period. Rapid growth 
in student- enrollments during the late 1960's and early 1970's required 
rapid expansion of the physical .facilities of many colleges and universities 
of the System. The building program of the System, during the next five 
years should be aimed toward rounding out campus construction completed 

during this period 

In corv4ction with the five-year facilities plan, eac.h institution ^ 
win conduct annual facilities utilization studies to determine the 
effective utilization of its facilities. These annual studies will 
become a management tool for providing more educational services with the^ 
, same facilities. It is necessary that better facilities utilization be 
accomplished throughout the System. 
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In the fall of 1974, the State Board of Regents submitted 'a capitaT 
outlay request consisting of sixty-one projects to the Tennessee Higher 
Education Commission, in priority order. Some of these projects were 
preplanning projects for new buildings and renovations of old buildings. 
The Tennessee Hiaher EdudBti on Commission reconwended thirty-one of 
these projects to the G^rnor for consideration in the State proposed 
budget. Of the thirty-one projects, one project was recommended to the 
Legislature for funding-Shelby State. Community College, Phase II and 
equipment. 

According to current enrollment projections, the greatest rate of 
student enrollment growth is expected amonc^the connunity colleges of ^ 
the System. In order to accommodate these additional students, it is 
estimated that these institutions will need 600-800,000 net assignable 
square feet of new construction by 1980 excluding that "currently under 
contract.- 

in order for the universities and comnunity colleges of the System 
to continue to serve the state of Tennessee v/ith quality instructional 
programs, the state will need to provid^e the necessary capital fund 
revenues in support of this general plan. The specific funding require- 
ments will be developed in accordance with the overall long-range 
physical facilities p.l an and will be a major part of the financial needs 
of the System each year throughout the last half of the 1970' s. 
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SUMMARY 

9 

* e 

. This study is presented as a long-range planning guide to 
assist in meeting the educational goals of the sixteen colleges and 
universities comprising the State University and Community College 
System of Tennessee. 

• 

This is the first such system-wide study to be compiled. Through 
Its broad and general format and content, this study represents a 
desjgn which will provide for regular and systematic updati^^g. To 
suggest that this document will suffice the needs of the students and • 
clients of System institutions without constant ^attention to. revision 
is to suggest a static educational, social, and economic climate that 
does not exist in Tennessee. In fact, any long-range plan, to sme 
the purposes of a viable community, must be flexible and adaptable as 
time and circumstance dictate. This study does, however, furnish sufficient - 
background data, current program information, and system-wide goals to 
establish a benchmark from which short-range planning documents may be . g| 
drawn. 

One of the primary objectives of this study is. in fact, the establish- 
ment of a process of institutional planning which will result in specific, 
definitive short-range institutional plans covering one year period of 
^time. The first of these individual plans is scheduled for the year 
beginning with fall. 1976. 
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This system-v;ide study is intended to serve as a guide to institutional 
short-range planning and as an aid in developing the college and university 
documents. However, the study has already brought about a system-wide 
awaf^eness for the need to develop measurable and quantltativo goals irr 
ord6r to more effectively and efficiently utilize institutional resources.. 

The process of gathering the data and developing the document has 
given a renewed sense of pride in institu^tional accomplishments and a nev/ 
av/areness of the tasks and opportunities facing System institutions. If, 

in the spirit and purpose intended, this study also contributes in some 

f 

v/ay to tlie planning process of other higher education institutions in 
Tennessee, both public and private, and to the planning responsibilities 
of the Tennessee Higher: Education Commission, then the study will have 
served a v/orthy purpose. . . 
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